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"be collected a considerable body of illustration both of
Christ's character and of the great Christian moral prin-
ciple, the divine inspiration which makes virtue natural,
active, tender, elevated, resentful, forgiving. On the
other hand, isolated maxims occurring once only, and not
readily connecting themselves with what is radical in
the system, are in this book generally passed over.

Similar criteria may, to a certain extent, be applied to
Christ's acts. Acts which are evidently in character
gain credibility, and this credibility is increased when
there is about them something beyond the ordinary reach,
or beside the purpose, of invention. The account of the
woman taken in adultery has scarcely any external
authority. But it seems to derive great probability from
the fact that the conduct attributed to Christ in it is left
half explained, so that, as it stands, it does not satisfy
the impulses which lead to the invention and reception of
fictitious stories.

The peculiar mannerism, if the expression may be
used, of the Fourth Gospel, has caused it to be suspected
of being at least a freely idealised portraiture of Christ.
In this book, therefore, it is not referred to, except in
confirmation of statements made in the other Gospels,
and once or twice where its testimony seemed in itself
probable and free from the suspected peculiarities.

Besting then upon a basis of absolutely uniform testi-
mony, upon facts merely illustrated and explained by
less certain tradition, the writer has endeavoured to
describe a moralist speaking with authority and per-
petuating his doctrine by means of a society. It is this
union of morals and politics that he finds to be charac-
teristic of Christianity. But some of his readers, he